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Issued in January, April, July and October. Dis J jibrary Gifts 
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: Free Lists 
Entered as ‘second class matter June 13, 1911, at News of Indiana Libraries 
the postoffice at Indianapolis, Indiana, under the act 
of July 16, 1894. Acceptance for mailing at special Personals 
rate of postage provided for in Sec. 1108, Acts of 
October 8, 1917, authorized on June 29, 1918. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
THE LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ MEETING 


Early Thursday morning, November 15, the members of library boards in all parts 
of Indiana will be taking interurbans or driving their own cars in to Indianapolis to at- 
tend the annual meeting of their Association. When they gather at the Severin for the 
President’s address, at 2:00 p. m., there will be about 230 of them, an average of one for 
each library in the state. Of course some libraries will not be represented at all, and 
others will be represented by several members of their respective boards. The meetings 
will be held, mainly, in the beautiful Rainbow room, which seats about four hundred peo- 
ple; and it will be filled to capacity on Thursday evening, if not at other times, because 
Edward Price Bell, for twenty years the London correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, has many friends in Indianapolis, and so far as possible we want to give them an 
opportunity to hear his address. Considerable time, thought, and money have been de- 
voted to making this an exceptionally profitable program, enough discussions being pro- 
vided to allow the bringing up of what should have been included on the program but was 
not. The banquet is moderate as to price, and most of the trustees will remain till the 
end of the program Friday evening. 

See the full program on the next page. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Severin, November 15-16. 


All Sessions, Unless Otherwise Stated, in the 
“Rainbow Room,” First Floor. 


Program. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Registration. 
President’s Address, C. H. Oldfather, Crawfordsville. 
“Our Association.” 
“How can we secure more financial support?”—Mr. W. O. Bate, 
Evansville. 
“How can we improve our organization?”—Mrs. W. A. Denny, An- 
derson. 
Discussion, led by Mr. Arthur R. Curry, Secretary of the Public 
Library Commission. 
Announcements of Committees. 
Informal Tea on Mezzanine Floor. 
Hostesses—Mrs. J. M. Thistlethwaite, Sheridan; Miss Mary E. Clark, 
New Albany. 
Presiding, Mrs. W. A. Denny, Anderson. 
“What Shall Our Century Build?”—Edward Price Bell, D. Litt., 
Evanston, Ill. 





FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 


Business Session. Room B, Mezzanine Floor. 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of officers. 
Symposium for Trustees of Cities over 10,000 population. Room B., 
Mezzanine Floor. 
Presiding, Mr. B. F. Moore, Muncie. 
“What we pay and What we get.”—Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary. 
Discussion, led by Mr. Moore. 
Symposium for Trustees of ‘Cities under 100,000 population. 
Presiding, Mrs. Sylvester Thompson, Petersburg. 
“Apportioning the Budget.”—Mrs. Katherine S. Faulkconer, Seymour. 
“The Worth of a librarian.”—Miss Evelyn M. Craig, Vevay. 
Discussion, led by Mrs. Thompson. 
Presiding, Mrs. Dillon Barnhart, Rochester. 
“How Trustees Handicap Library Service.”—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
Gary. 
Vistas of Larger and More Efficient Service. 
“Results of the Library Survey in Vanderburgh County.”—Mrs. Helen 
S. Davidson, Evansville. ‘ 
County-wide Service. 
Mrs. Dillon Barnhart, Fulton County. 
Mrs. Albert Newsom, Bartholomew County. 
Mrs. J. L. Dinwiddie, Benton County. t 
Discussion, led by Miss Della F. Northey, Public Library Commission. 
Banquet. 
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REPORT OF I. L. A. MEETING 


With more than two hundred persons in 
attendance, with fine weather, with good 
hotel accommodations, with an interesting 
program, and but few counter-attractions, 
this year’s annual conference of the I. L. A. 
proved a very satisfactory one to all con- 
cerned. On Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 
10th, most of the librarians were given a 
ride in automobiles provided by a local en- 
tertainment committee consisting of the li- 
brary trustees of French Lick, Orleans, 
Paoli, Huntingburg, Bedford, Shoals, and 
Salem. That evening, the first general 
meeting was held in the convention hall of 
the West Baden Springs Hotel, at which 
time Miss Anna Maris, President of the 
Orange County Historical Society, gave an 
interesting, even a beautiful, description of 
“Orange County’s hills and waters”. 

Then, after excellent and much appreci- 
ated music by Mr. Edward LaShelle and 
Miss Elizabeth Ohr, the address of the even- 
ing was given by Dr. A. W. Vernon, pro- 
fessor of biography, Carlton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

That address is worthy of a paragraph 
here. The enthusiasm of the man in regard 
to the worth of biography made eager and 
rapt listeners of us all. We wished he had 
had two hours longer to talk to us. “A 
good book is a good deal more alive than 
most of our friends. We do not go into less 
life, but into more life, when we read a 
good book. The library is to be more and 
more the gateway to life.” He made us feel 
these ideas by referring successively to the 
following books of biography, autobiogra- 
phy, and letters. 


Biography. 


Brandes, Georg. . Creative spirits of the 
19th century. 

Papini, Giovanni. Four 
minds. 

Strachey, Lytton. Queen Victoria. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Damaged souls. 
¢ . Lee, the American. 


and twenty 








Drinkwater, John. Abraham Lincoln. 

‘ . Robert E. Lee. 
Beveridge, Albert J. Life of John Mar- 

shall. 
Stevenson, N. W. Life of Lincoln. 
Werner, M. R. Barnum. 








Autobiography. 


Bok, Edward. Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok. 

Adams, Henry. The education of Henry 
Adams. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. Up stream. 

Kemp, Harry. Tramping on life. 

Autin, Mary. Promised land. 


Letters. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Letters to his chil- 
dren. 

Brooks, Phillips. Letters. 

James, William. Letters. 

Lane, F. K. Letters, personal and politi- 
cal. 

Page, W. H. Life and letters of Walter 
Hines Page. 

“The way is long if you walk by precepts; 
it is short if you walk by patterns,” he con- 
cluded. 

The same detail cannot be given to other 
items on the program. Thursday was 
crowded with good things, the evening pro- 
gram including 


“The librarian as censor,” by Mary U. 
Rothrock, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

“Some contemporary continental novel- 
ists,” by Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville, Ky. 

“The American Library in Paris,” by 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, Chicago, IIl. 


Friday morning was devoted to a business 
meeting and to a final general session. 
Memorial tributes to Miss Effie Roberts of 
Warsaw and Miss Leah Henry of Indianap- 
olis, were read. Resolutions were adopted 
protesting the reduction of library levies in 
Indianapolis and other cities of the State; 
endorsing an amendment to the federal post- 
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al laws to permit clippings, magazines, pic- 
tures, etc., circulated as loans through the 
public libraries to be carried at parcel post 
rates instead of, as now, under three dif- 
ferent rates; pledging support of the mem- 
bers to the children’s library for the Riley 
Memorial Hospital. 

Miss Bogle presented the need for a 
scholarship fund to enable foreign students 
to attend American library schools, where- 
upon Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl offered 
to give $100.00 to encourage Indiana libra- 
rians to contribute to this good work. 

A vote of thanks was expressed by the 
Association to the Entertainment Commit- 
tee and to the Hotel authorities for their 
services and courtesies. 

After a short general session, the conven- 
tion came to a close Friday noon, the fol- 
lowing officers having been elected for the 
year ahead of us: 


Miss Orpha M. Peters, Gary, president. 

Miss Kate Dinsmore, Indianapolis, vice- 
president. 

Miss Corinne Metz, Fort Wayne, secre- 
tary. 

Miss Rachel Ogle, Franklin, treasurer. 


RILEY HOSPITAL CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY 


Committee Report 


To the members of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation: 

Your committee appointed by the 1922 
Conference of this Association to collect 
funds for the establishment, and to super- 
vise the organization, of a Special Children’s 
Library in the “James Whitcomb Riley Hos- 
pital for Children” desires to make the fol- 
lowing report covering twelve months of 
service. 

Full of faith of generous responses and 
rejoicing in our opportunity to be of service 
to little children in pain, to assist directly 
in the development of rare literary service, 
and to commemorate the name of our 
Hoosier Poet, we immediately made ar- 
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rangements with the Riley Memorial As- 
sociation for the collection of funds and an 
early realization of our vision. 

During these past twelve months, three 
separate letters of appeal have been sent 
to the Librarians, and one to the Indiana 
Library Trustees. And these are the re- 
sults to date: 


Total amount of subscriptions. ...$38,108.10 
Total number of persons subscrib- 

ing 
Total number of libraries (out of 


In the face of our expectations of $8,- 
000.00 from Librarians alone and _ twice 
this amount from Trustees, it is needless to 
report that we are disappointed, grieved, 
and well-nigh discouraged. 

Therefore we are doubly grateful to those 
who have subscribed, to the several libra- 
ries that have reported 100% in persons 
subscribing, and to those who are now car- 
rying on plans for further subscriptions. 

Our work has been done without cost to 
this Association, this being borne by the 
Riley Memorial Association and the Indian- 
apolis Public Library and its staff. 

The attached copy of a letter signed by 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Memorial Association should be made a 
matter of record and a part of this report. 
(A letter from Mr. L. C. Huesmann was 
read, promising adequate annual support . 
and trained administration provided suffi- 
cient funds for organization are received 
from the library appeal.) 

Copies of letters of appeal and circulars 
distributed are likewise attached and made 
a part of this report. 

We submit the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That this work be continued with 
renewed vigor. 

2. That this Committee be continued 
for another year. 

. That each person hearing or read- 
ing this report be urged to assume 
additional responsibility for the pro- 
motion of this service. 
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4, That local libraries be urged to give 
wider publicity to the entire project. 

5. That, if it later seem advisable, the 
Children’s Library be located in the 
Convalescent Home, (this Commit- 
tee being given power to decide the 
matter upon receiving the advice of 
the Riley Memorial Association). 

. That this Association renew its 
faith, its determination, its vision, to 
the end that this blessed opportunity 
be not lost through indifference. 

Committee: 
WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, Gary. 
GEORGIA McAFEE, Evansville. 
MIRIAM NETTER, Warsaw. 
MAYME C. SNIPES, Vevay. 
CHARLES E. RUSH, Indianapolis, 
Chairman. 
October 10, 1923. 


MR. MELCHER’S GENEROUS GIFT 


Mr. Fred Melcher, managing editor of 
The Publishers’ Weekly, and formerly an ac- 
tive member of the Indiana Library Associ- 
ation, has given evidence of an unusual 
interest in the organization of the Special 
Children’s Library in the Riley Hospital. 
For several months he has been collecting 
a special collection of picture books to be 
given in memory of John Fellows Melcher. 
Two large shipments have been received by 
the Children’s Library Committee and other 
additions are to be made from time to time. 
The collection will contain choice items from 
several foreign countries in addition to the 
best from American publishers. Are there 
not others sufficiently interested to collect 
special collections for the Riley Library? 
Here is a chance to sow love and beauty in 
good soil. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 11-17, 1923. 


The fifth annual Children’s Book Week 
will be observed in all communities that are 
interested in the best reading for boys and 
girls. 
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The National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, at the request of the Public Library 
Commission, has sent to every library in the 
state practical suggestions in print for the 
observance of the week. 

Probably the best results can be obtained 
by securing the co-operation of all organi- 
zations in the community and the active 
help of all who are interested in children 
and believe in the influence of the printed 
page for good or ill. 

The Commission will be glad to hear just 
how you did it. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 18-24, 1923. 


The American Legion, co-operating with 
the National Education Association and the 
United States Bureau of Education is re- 
sponsible for the observance of Education 
Week this year. 

Each day in the week will be set aside as 
a day of stressing some particular phase of 
education which is national in its signifi- 
cance. The days of the week will be ob- 
served as follows: Sunday, For God and 
Country; Monday, American Constitution 
Day; Tuesday, Patriotism Day; Wednesday, 
School and Teacher Day; Thursday, Illiter- 
acy Day; Friday, Community Day; and 
Saturday, Physical Education Day. Many 
of the libraries of the state will take this 
opportunity to emphasize the fact that the 
public library is an integral part of educa- 
tion, and to become more closely connected 
with the activities of the school. 

Joy Morgan, the editor of the National 
Journal of Education and himself a trained 
librarian, recently made the following state- 
ment: “Compulsory education without ac- 
cess to free public libraries is absurd.” With 
this as a key-note for the day, several li- 
braries are again bringing before their pub- 
lic the need for county-wide library service. 
The children of the rural districts should 
have the same book privileges as those of 
the cities. 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED ARTICLES 


THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OF THE 
LIBRARY 


(A statement made in the interest of Amer- 
ican Education Week) 


By William Allen White. 


Ignorance is the menace of civilization. 
If America continues to grow the minds of 
her people must grow. And the schools 
alone cannot satisfy this need for continu- 
ing the intellectual growth of American 
citizens. In America today, 85 per cent of 
the boys and girls are in school until the 
age of fourteen years. After that, but one 
in five continues school until the age of 18. 
Then what happens? A scanty few go on 
to college or university and the others do 
not. Is this the end of their education 
then? Must their mental growth cease 
when the school doors close behind them? 

There must be some way out. Some way 
to continue the educational growth of Amer- 
ican citizens. And there is a way. That 
way is the public library. It is America’s 
continuation school. It is the most demo- 
cratic of American educational institutions. 
It is free to every person—color or race— 
nationality or creed—make no difference. 
It is free to every person who wishes to 
read, and who is willing to read. If the 
schools will only teach the reading habit, 
the library will educate the world for the 
publie library of America is free to every 
new idea, free to every fresh point of view; 
nothing is barred because it is new or radi- 
cal or different. The public library is free 
from party politics; it is free from religious 
intolerance and prejudice. The public li- 
brary provides information on all sides of 
every important question—so far as its 
funds will allow. 

The citizen has his duty toward the li- 
brary. First of all he should encourage 
larger appropriations of funds. Too many 
people are being turned away because there 
are not enough copies of certain books to 


supply the demand, or not enough money to 
buy all the books that should be on the 
shelves. More than half the people of the 
United States do not have library facilities 
of any kind. The educational facilities of 
the library have not been recognized as they 
should be; with that recognition will come 
greater service. 

Democratic as the library is, its service 
should be greatly extended. The librarians 
should be prepared. to give more service, 
more encouragement and sympathy to their 
patrons, whether to help the half literate 
foreigner or the scholar. The public should 
be made to see that the library is a contin- 
uation school. While the library is useful 
and helpful, it has still not reached its maxi- 
mum of helpfulness or usefulness and it 
cannot do so until the people themselves 
realize what it has to give them. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BEST IN 


WORLD 


Along with its other superior accomplish- 
ments, the United States can properly boast 
that in the library of congress it has given 
the people the best library in the world. 
While it is true that London and Paris have 
libraries with a larger number of volumes, 
in point of library service to the people 
the congressional library in Washington ex- 
cels. Service is, of course, the measure of 
greatness. The home of the congressional 
library is by far the most magnificent and 
best equipped library building in the world. 

The British and French libraries are su- 
perior to that of the United States in the 
possession of books published before the 
United States was founded. Ultimately 
copies of most of these books will be in the 
possession of our own congressional library. 
Some of the rarest volumes we may never 
possess but the addition of most of the older 
books which we do not now have is largely 
a matter of expenditure of the necessary 
money. 
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There are three important respects in 
which the United States has led all other 
nations in giving library service to its peo- 
ple. One of these is the preparation, print- 
ing and distribution of catalog cards which 
are sold to libraries thruout the country 
at actual cost of printing, the congressional 
library bearing the cost of preparation of 
the material. This uniform system of card 
indexes is now supplied to more than 3,000 
libraries thruout the United States. No 
other country has such a system. 

Another exclusive feature of the congres- 
sional library is its publication of bibliog- 
raphies, presenting lists of references on 
topics of current interest, particularly sub- 
jects pending in congress. This feature of 
our library work is of particular value to 
students, college libraries, state legislatures, 
debating societies, etc. 

The third exclusive feature in library 
service rendered by the library of congress 
is the lending of books for use outside of 
the city of Washington. Research workers 
living an«where in the United States may 
secure, thru the agency of their local li- 
brary, any book which is not otherwise ac- 
cessible to the applicant. This system of 
lending books from the congressional libra- 
ry rests on the theory of a special service 
to scholarship which it is not within the 
power of the local library to render. This 
service does not cover ordinary books that 
can easily be procured by purchase or from 
local or state libraries, but supplies “the 
unusual need with the unusual book.” 
Genealogies, local histories and newspapers 
are not available for this inter-library loan 
service. 

In addition to supplying these three dis- 
tinctive services our congressional library 
equals all other libraries in supplying to 
research students every convenience for 
their work. Any responsible person en- 
gaged in serious work may have a desk set 
aside for his exclusive use for several 
months at a time in an alcove where he has 
the advantage of privacy. He may keep 
books on that desk for many days, instead 
of returning them to the shelves as required 
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in most libraries. The congressional libra- 
ry, more than any other in the world, per- 
mits research readers to go personally to 
the stacks instead of waiting for each book 
to be brought to them. 

In brief, the supremacy of our national 
library lies in its facilitating the use of 
books, rather than in collecting and safely 
keeping them. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


“He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American.” 
From James Russell Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode.” 


The strongest wish I have, not already 


publicly expressed, is that all sin- 
cere Union men would stoutly eschew 
cliquism, and, each yielding something in 
minor matters, all work together. Noth- 
ing is likely to be so baleful in the great 
work before us as stepping aside from the 
main object to consider who will get the 
offices if a small matter shall go thus, and 
who else will get them if it shall go other- 
wise. It is a time now for real patriots to 
rise above all this. From a letter to Thom- 
as Cottman, December 15, 1863. 


We should reserve our highest censure for 
the authors of the mischief, and not for 
the catspaws which they use. I believe it 
was Shakespeare who said, “Where the of- 
fense lies, there let the axe fall.” From 
Lincoln’s Lost Speech.” 
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STAFF CONTRIBUTIONS 


A COUNTY LIBRARY DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


Last summer, a well-known librarian was 
talking with a representative of the Carne- 
gie Corporation. “You librarians are all 
wrong,” said the latter; “you talk, talk, talk 
of the value of county library service, but 
results are slow in coming. Why don’t you 
profit by the experience of the educators of 
the country and demonstrate? Educational 
demonstrations are the program of the day. 
People must be shown.” 

Happy thought! Why not a county li- 
brary demonstration in Indiana? The Pub- 
lic Library Commission decided on such a 
project in Jackson County where consid- 
erable interest has been shown in the plan 
and where they already have a public libra- 
ry doing creditable work. The state will 
furnish all books and the services of a mem- 
ber of the Commission staff who has had 
wide experience in county work. The coun- 
ty will furnish the means of transportation 
of both librarian and books. 

Two thousand new books were purchased 
and prepared for circulation. As many 
more will be borrowed from the regular 
traveling library collection as needed. Sta- 
tions will be established in the several com- 
munities, and schools will become centers 
for library activity with the children of 
school age. 

The public library of Seymour is the head- 
quarters for this demonstration and the li- 
brary board voted to open the doors of the 
library to all residents of the county dur- 
ing the period of demonstration. 

The Brownstown public library board was 
not long in seeing the advantage to their 
community of the experiment, and voted to 
become a part of the county library demon- 
stration. The library will be a branch, 
serving in this capacity the people of the 
surrounding country, and a good collection 
of books will be sent there. 

It is planned to organize the seven high 
schools’ libraries of the county and give 


definite instruction in the use of books and 
libraries to all students. 

It will be interesting to watch results. 
The work has just begun. There are many 
possibilities for service probably yet unreal- 
ized. Problems of economical and efficient 
service will no doubt arise from time to 
time, and every librarian and trustee in the 
state will be interested in the progress of 
this experiment. —D. F.N. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


A Biography List Compiled by Jean M. 
Sexton 


The many hued glass seen in a kaleido- 
scope can have no more variety for the in- 
terested spectator than the lives of the men 
and women whose genius makes lasting 
contributions to progress. Most of the 


notes used have been taken from the Book- 
list. 


Abbott, Lyman. Silhouettes of my con- 
temporaries. Doubleday, 1921. $3. 
“Leaders of their generations have 

usually some one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes them from their contempo- 
raries.” With unerring judgment this 
distinctive characteristic has been seized 
and held in these vivid sketches of P. T. 
Barnum, Edwin Booth, Edward E. Hale, 
John G. Whittier, General William Booth, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Phillips Brooks, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Booker T. Washing- 
ton and others. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. American portraits, 
1875-1900. Houghton, 1922. $3.50. 
Entertaining sketches of well-known 

Americans in which the writer has at- 
tempted to portray the souls of his sub- 
jects “through their work only as their 
souls are illustrated in it.” 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Damaged souls. Hough- 
ton, c19238. $3. 

Short critical sketches of seven char- 
acters in American history chosen as a 





Butler, Elizabeth. An 
Houghton, 1923. $5. 
Reminiscences of the painter of “The 

roll call” and other pictures of soldiers 

and battles, charmingly illustrated with 
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“group of somewhat discredited figures.” 
The author’s intent has been, not to re- 
habilitate or whitewash, but rather to 
bring out their real humanity. Those in- 
cluded are John Brown, Thomas Paine, 
Aaron Burr, P. T. Barnum, Benedict 
Arnold, Benjamin F. Butler, John Ran- 
dolph. 


Burroughs, John. My boyhood. Doubleday, 

1922. $2.50. 

The first part of the book is a delight- 
ful record of the simple, almost pioneer 
life of rural New York nearly a century 
ago, told by the country boy who luckily 
had an eager curiosity and a gift of ex- 
pression which differentiated him from his 
brothers. The second part is an affec- 
tionate tribute from his son, giving a 
pleasant picture of John Burroughs’ later 
years. 


autobiography. 


reproductions from sketch books that be- 
gin in the sixties and end with the great 
war. The text, with its intimate chat of 
social life and literary events in England 
and European capitals is unstudied and 
interesting. Lady Butler is a sister of 
Alice Meynell. 


Campbell, Mrs. Patrick. My life and some 
letters. Dodd, 1922. $5. 

Reveals a charming personality. Es- 
pecially interesting are the gay letters of 
George Bernard Shaw written to cheer 
her up during a trying illness, in which 
he pretends to be madly in love with her. 
Among the correspondents quoted are J. 
M. Barrie, Maeterlinck, Bernhardt, Pin- 
ero and Oscar Wilde. 


Cantacuzene, J. D. G. My life here and 
there. Scribner, 1921. $3. 
Reminiscences of General Grant’s 

granddaughter from childhood on through 

social life in diplomatic circles in 

Europe, her courtship and marriage to a 


Charnwood, Lord. 


Russian prince and her adjustments to 
her Russian home, to court and society. 
Gossipy and friendly. 
Theodore 

Atlantic, 1928. $2.50. 

“Done with infinite charm and brillian- 
cy and even tenderness. It is extraor- 
dinary the way Charnwood, who never 
saw T. R., has caught the peculiarly lov- 
able side of him and has fallen under its 
spell.” Hermann Hagedorn. 


Roosevelt. 


Cook, J. H. Fifty years on the old frontier 


as cowboy, hunter, guide, scout and 

ranchman. Yale University Press, 

1923. $4. 

Cook recounts his experience on the 
Texas cattle ranges during the 60’s; he 
tells how they drove the herds up the 
“long trail” to Kansas and Nebraska; he 
details many exciting incidents of his life 
as a big game hunter in the Wyoming 
country; he tells of his part in suppress- 
ing the Geronimo outbreak and of his 
long friendship with Red Cloud. 


Davis, J. J. The iron puddler; my life in 


the rolling mills and what came of it. 

Bobbs, 1922. $2. 

Interesting autobiography of the sec- 
retary of labor written for his son. Col- 
loquial in style, it will have a wide appeal 
as it contains the characteristic American 
idea of popular success in its dramatic 
story of the “poor but plucky” Welsh lad 
who rises from bootblack to member of 
the Harding cabinet. 


Depew, C. M. My memories of eighty 


years. Scribner, 1922. $4. 

“A delightful array of anecdotes and 
comment” says the New York Times 
“with the ring and tang of an after-din- 
ner speech,” by one whose lines have in- 
deed “fallen in pleasant places.” 


Dickey, Marcus. Maturity of James Whit- 


comb Riley. Bobbs, 1922. $4. 

This completes the biography begun in 
Youth of James Whitcomb Riley, telling 
of his ventures as a journalist, on the lec- 
ture platform, the publishing of his books 
and his friendships. 
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Drew, John. My years on the stage. Dut- 
ton, 1922. $5. 

An interesting biography—what the 
New York Times describes as “amiable, 
humorously anecdotal and above all mod- 
est, as becomes a man and gentleman.” 
Contains many anecdotes and stories of 
stage people long known to the American 
public. 

Foulke, W. D. A Hoosier autobiography. 

Oxford Univ. Press, c1922. $2.50. 

A close personal friend of Pres. Roose- 
velt, a Quaker, a Hoosier, the author 
“brings before us in vivid colors the 
charms of Indiana life.” “There are di- 
verting episodes in numerous political 
campaigns, and anecdotes of eminent 
Americans.” 

Garland, Hamlin. A daughter of the mid- 
dle border. Macm., 1921. $2. 

A very readable record of a typically 
American career with interesting glimpses 


of literary celebrities, English and Amer- | 


ican, with whom the author’s wanderings 
brought him in contact. The “daughter” 
is the author’s mother, and though she 
appears only in the first half of the book, 
her son’s devotion makes the whole a 
tribute to her. 

Hall, G. S. Life and confessions of a 
psychologist. Appleton, 1923. $5. 
Tells of ancestry and early life, studies 

in German and American universities and 
his long service as president of Clark 
University. In the final chapters he sets 
forth clearly his own position in regard 
to various aspects of psychology and edu- 
cation. 

Hendrick, B. J. Life and letters of Walter 
H. Page. 2v. Doubleday, 1922. $10. 
Important from two viewpoints: as 

throwing light on the state of feeling in 
England during Mr. Page’s term as am- 
bassador, when his handling of affairs was 
most influential in promoting sympathy 
for the Allies in the United States; and 
as revealing an extremely interesting 
personality beneath the ambassadorial 
dignity. 
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Howe, M. A. D. Memories of a hostess. 

Atlantic, 1922. $4. 

Reminiscences of literary men of mid- 
nineteenth century America and of vis- 
itors from abroad, largely drawn from 
the diaries of Mrs James T. Fields, whose 
house was a sort of salon in the days 
when Boston was still the literary center 
of the country. Delightful personal 
glimpses of Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell 
and other giants of those days. 


Huneker, J. G. Letters. Scribner, 1922. 
$3.50. 

Letters vigorous and unconventional in 
style, giving an interesting impression- 
istic picture of the literary and musical 
world of the last thirty years 


‘ Kenlon, John. Fourteen years a sailor. 


Doran, 1928. $2. 

In a vivid narrative of a boy’s life and 
adventures at sea, the chief of the fire de- 
partment of New York City tells how his 
hard training from thirteen to twenty- 
seven in “the university of the sea” 
equipped him for a position of trust and 
executive capacity ashore. 


Lane, F. K. Letters, personal and political. 

Houghton, 1922. $5. 

Interesting revelation of a composite 
character, the practical man of affairs 
and the bewildered searcher for an ex- 
planation of the riddle of existence—“a 
cross between a crazy Irishman . . 
and a dour Scot,” as he calls himself. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. Up stream; an Amer- 
ican chronicle. Boni, 1922. $8. 

A fascinating story of the growing-up 
of an American critic of German origin. 
Well written with an emotional appeal 
which will create strong feeling for or 
against it. 

London, Mrs. C. K. Book of Jack London. 
2v. Century, 1921. $10. 

His early struggle in finding a vocation, 
as oyster pirate, in the fish patrol, seal- 
ing, looking for gold in the Klondike, 
tramping and finally as man of letters 





Mason, Arthur. 
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and wanderer in the Pacific on the Snark, Masson, R. O. Ed. I can remember Robert 


make as extraordinary a romance as any 
he has written. 
M. T. F. My Chinese marriage. 

1921. $1.75. 

A pleasantly surprising story. One 
picks it up in the expectation that it is 
a tract against inter-racial marriage. It 
turns out, however, to be an unusual but 
beautiful love story of two college stu- 
dents who possessed the infinite tact nec- 
essary to reconcile an aristocratic Chinese 
family to an American daughter-in-law. 
Machen, Arthur. Far off things. Knopf, 
1923. $2. 

Reminiscences and reflections, not in 
connected narrative form, of incidents, 
places and people in the author’s early 
life that subtly influenced the develop- 
ment of his dreams. Written in a prose 
of poetic beauty and delicate charm. 
Machen, Arthur. Things far and near. 

Knopf, 1923. $2. 

Compénion volume to Far off things 
which tells of the author’s literary career. 
“Of all the works of autobiography that I 
know this is the saddest, because it re- 
lates, from the calm dignity of advanced 
middle age, in beautiful prose, without 
malice, with superb courage, one of the 
most tragic and heart-breaking stories in 
the history of English letters.”—Carl Van 
Vechten. 

McGraw, J. J. My thirty years in baseball. 

Boni, 1923. $2. 

The evolution of baseball, its changes in 
morals and manners, with interesting 
reminiscences of great plays and great 
players told simply and entertainingly by 
the manager of the New York Giants. 
Ocean echoes. Holt, 1922. 


Duffield, 


$1.75. 

An autobiography that reads like the 
story of one of Jack London’s heroes. 
The author’s boyhood in Ireland, his trip 
around the Horn in a “lime-juicer,” wan- 
derings on land and across the Seven 
Seas, are told with a convincing simplicity 
and directness. 


Mukerji, D. G. Caste and outcast. 


Ohanian, Armen. 


Louis Stevenson. Stokes, 1923. $2.50. 
Ninety-seven people have contributed 
to this “anthology of scattered memories” 
and their accounts form a somewhat 
chronological sequence of delightful 
glimpses of Stevenson from Edinburgh 
days to the Samoan period. 
Mayer, E. J. A preface to life. Boni, 1923. 
It is the autobiography of an intellect. 
Its carrying power and its verve are so 
intense that one lays down the book with 
the feeling that the whole 260 pages have 
been written at a single sitting; an out- 
burst of an overwhelmed soul. It is the 
autobiography of the author from the age 

of 15 to that of 25. 

Literary Review, Oct. 18, p. 125. 
Dut- 

ton, 1923. 

“Here is a story which at once combines 
eager intellectual adventuirng with an un- 
usual sense of how to marshal facts to 
create a readable story. Mukerji is a 
Brahmin. The early portions of his book 
dealing with his childhood are filled with 
poetic beauty and mysticism.” John 
Farrar. 


Muzumdar, Haridas. Ghandi, the apostle. 


Chicago Universal Publishing Company, 

1928. $1.50. 

The first half shows India’s contribu- 
tion to religion, philosophy, science and 
art. The second half tells of Ghandi, the 
preacher of passive resistance to British 
rule in India. 


Newton, J. F. Some living masters of the 


pulpit. Doran, 1923. $2. 

Studies of the personality, art, point of 
view and teachings of the greatest living 
preachers, here and abroad. Among 
other names are included George A. Gor- 
don, Dean Inge, A. Maude Royden, S. 
Parkes Cadman, William A. Quayle and 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

Dancer of Shamahka. 

Dutton, c1923. $2. 

The life-story of an Oriental woman of 
high family, who, after many romantic 
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and terrible adventures, became a dancer. 
Told with perfect simplicity and frank- 
ness, revealing the intimate life of Asiatic 
women as they themselves see it. Armen 
Ohanian as a dancer is renowned on the 
continent of Europe, as she was in 
Teheran, Constantinople and Cairo. She 
has danced in Paris, Berlin, and Seville, 
and has now come to America. 


Ossendowski, Ferdinand. Beasts, men and 
gods. Dutton, 1922. $3. 

A wildly fantastic Odyssey related by 
a Polish professor and scientist. Caught 
in the maelstrom of the Russian revolu- 
tion he traveled eleven hundred miles, 
dogged by cold, hunger and death, 
through Siberia, Mongolia and Tibet in an 
effort to escape the Red army. Forced 
to retrace almost the entire distance he 
finally arrived at Manchuria. 


Paine, R. D. Roads of adventure. 
ton, 1922. $5. 

Spirited story of the author’s adven- 
tures as an undergraduate on the Yale 
crew, war correspondent in Cuba, Haiti 
and China during the Boxer uprising, in 
perils of water, in the gold camps of the 
West and finally as dispenser of publicity 
for the American navy in European 
waters during the war. 


Papini, Giovanni. Life of Christ. Har- 
court, 1923. $3.50. 

A fervid, eloquent, and still simple nar- 

rative, recreating both characters and 

places with unusual vividness and color. 


Pringle, Mrs. E. W. A. Chronicles of 
Chicora wood. Scribner, 1922. $3. 
Autobiographical sketches giving a 

charming picture of Southern life both 
in Charleston and in the country before 
and after the Civil War, with emphasis on 
the brighter side of slavery as shown in 
the patriarchal life of a large plantation. 


Pupin, Michael. From immigrant to in- 
ventor. Scribner, 1923. $4. 


The story of this great scientist who 
ran away at fifteen from his life as a 


Hough- 
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herdsboy in Serbia, is a true story of 
Americanization, with the interest of a 
story of adventure. 


Robinson, Mrs. C. R. My brother, Theodore 

Roosevelt. Scribner, 1921. $3. 

This biography is fond and intimate, 
showing the boy as hero to his sister and 
the political convictions of the man in 
their sincere expression with his own 
family. 


Simmons, Edward. From seven to seventy. 

Harper, 1922. $4. 

Entertaining reminiscences of one of 
America’s foremost mural painters writ- 
ten in an easy, picturesque style and 
abounding in anecdotes of literary and 
artistic celebrities. Contains delightful 
pictures of the Concord of the author’s 
boyhood in the days of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne and Olcott, of pioneer days in Cali- 
fornia and his later life as an artist in 
Europe and America. 


Stephenson, N. W. Lincoln. Bobbs, 1923. 

A remarkably able piece of work, ex- 
hibiting the mind and character of Lin- 
coln in their relation to his public life. 
It presents a rugged provincial, kindly, 
hesitant, “who entered the ranks of the 
immortals by the way of Martyrdom be- 
cause the nation which he had followed 
had gained its cause.” 

Reviewed by Wm. MacDonald. The 
Literary Review, Oct. 20, 1928. 


Stirling, Mrs. A. M. William DeMorgan 
and his wife. Holt, 1922. $6. 

A delightful record of two exceptional 
personalities, and of a married life as 
perfect in its way as that of the Brown- 
ings. Interesting glimpses of people 
prominent in literature and art. 


Tetrazzini, Mme. Luisa. My life of song. 

Dorrance, 1922. $4. 

An autobiographical story that has un- 
affected charm and simplicity as it tells 
how every good thing came to the little 
girl who was given the gift of a magic 
voice. 
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Thayer, W. R. George Washington. Hough- 
ton, 1922. $3.50. 

A study aiming only at a sketch of 
George Washington’s life, prompted by 
the author’s desire to find in the historical 
idol the human man. It shows him as an 
out-standing man, not only of his own, 
but of all time. 


Thomas, Augustus. Print of my remem- 
brance. Scribner, 1922. $4. 

Record of a career typically American 
in its variety. As page-boy in Congress, 
labor agitator, newspaper correspondent, 
cartoonist, fiction writer and actor, Mr. 
Thomas was storing up impressions which 
he put to good use in his plays. Full of 
interesting reminiscences of actors. 


Van Dyke, Paul Catherine de Medici. 2v. 

Scribner, 1922. $9. 

A biography that has the interesting 
qualities of good action, based on first- 
hand evidence, from an unbiased stand- 
point, “without effort to coincide with the 
popular belief in her extreme wickedness 
or to serve as a special pleader in main- 
taining the contrary.” 


Werner, M. R. Barnum. Harcourt, 1923. 
$4. 

A picture of the romantic early days of 
the United States, seen through the per- 
sonality of one of our great and at the 
same time one of our strangest men. P. 
T. Barnum—jester, charlatan, philosopher, 
financier, he made and lest fortunes, 
brought the first real music to America, 
met Queen Victoria and the continental 
celebrities, and left the stamp of his in- 
dividuality upon the decades between 1830 
and 1870. 


Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. My garden of memory. 

Houghton, 1928. $5. 

“The chronicle of a carefree chidlhood, 
an eager and enthusiastic young woman- 
hood, and a rich and happy wifehood. 
‘My Garden of Memory’ is of a part with 
the gracious writing that made Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s name a household word. 
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Its interest-is primarily the interest that 
attaches to the personality of its author 
whose generous enjoyment of life makes 
even trifling happenings delightful.” 
Amy Loveman. 


The prospect of national prosperity now 
before us is truly animating, and ought to 
excite the exertions of all good men to es- 
tablish and secure the happiness of their 
country, in the permanent duration of its 
freedom and independence. America, under 
the smiles of divine Providence, the protec- 
tion of a good government, the cultivation 
of manners, morals, and piety, can hardly 
fail of attaining an uncommon degree of 
eminence in literature, commerce, agricul- 
ture, improvements at home, and respect- 
ability abroad. 

As mankind become more liberal, they 
will be more apt to allow, that all those, 
who conduct themselves as worthy members 
of the community, are equally entitled to 
the protection of civil government. I hope 
ever to see America among the foremost 
nations in examples of justice and liberality. 
From the address to the Roman Catholics 
in the United States.—George Washington. 


I rejoice, that a spirit of liberality and 
philanthrophy is much more prevalent than 
it formerly was among the enlightened na- 
tions of the earth, and that your brethren 
will benefit thereby in proportion as it shall 
become still more extensive. Happily, the 
people of the United States of America 
have, in many instances, exhibited examples 
worthy of imitation, the salutaary influence 
of which will doubtless extend much farther, 
if, gratefully enjoying those blessings of 
peace, which, under the favor of Heaven, 
have been obtained by fortitude in war, they 
shall conduct themselves with reverence to 
the Deity, and charity towards their fellow- 
creatures. F'rom the address to the Hebrew 
Congregation of the City of Savannah.— 
George Washington. 
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THE READER’S OWN 


Librarians and Other Readers Are Invited to Send in Suggestions, Opin- 
ions, Questions, Articles, to Be Printed Here. 


I should like to see that monograph of 
J. P. Dunn’s, “The Libraries of Indiana,” 
reprinted serially in the Occurrent.—L. M. 


It seems to me that the statistics of the 
county libraries should be printed in the 
Occurrent; and then let the respective li- 
brarians report, for publication in the 
Occurrent, the local conditions that account 
for the big differences in circulation and ex- 
pense per capita.—G. S. 


Questions. 


Who is preparing or will prepare us a 
good bibliography on certification of libra- 
rians? 

Where shall the district meetings be held, 
and when? 

May a public library board issue bonds 
for building purposes? 

Do the libraries generally have appren- 
tices in training for future employment? 
What are they paid? 


All obstructions to the execution of the 
Laws, all combinations and associations, 
under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or 
awe the regular deliberation and action of 
the constituted authorities, are destructive 
of this fundamental principle, and of fatal 
tendency. They serve to organize faction, 
to give it an artificial and extraordinary 
force; to put, in the place of the delegated 
will of the nation, the will of a party, often 
a small but artful and enterprising minority 
of the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, to 
make the public administration the mirror 
of the ill-concerted and incongruous proj- 
ects of faction, rather than the organ of 
consistent and wholesome plans digested by 


common counsels, and modified by mutual 
interests. 

However combinations or associations of 
the above descriptions may now and then 
answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of time and things, to become potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and 
unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert 
the power of the people, and to usurp for 
themselves the reins of government; de- 
stroying afterwards the very engines, which 
have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your govern- 
ment, and the permanency of your present 
happy: state, it is requisite, not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular oppo- 
sitions to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts. . . . 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as thé 
structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. = 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all Nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and Morality enjoin this 
conduct; and can it be, that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of 
a free, enlightened, and, at no distant peri- 
od, a great Nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt, that, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of 
such a plan would richly repay any tempo- 
rary advantages, which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? Can it be, that 
Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a Nation with its Virtue?” From 
the “Farewell Address.”—George Washing- 
ton. 





THE EDITOR’S OWN 


I hope to make this department of the Occurrent the medium of a 
personal communication with the librarians of the state. If you are at 
ail like I am, you like to feel that somebody, rather than an institution, is 
talking, to you and with you. To carry out the “with you” idea, which 
1 consider very important, I have set aside The Reader’s Own department, 
in which you are invited to express your thoughts for the good of the 
cause. 

I think it due you to let you know what our staff is doing, and so I 
shall tell you from time to time. Miss Northey is devoting her time 
mainly to the county library demonstration work with headquarters at 
Seymour. See her article on the same in this issue. Miss Wennerstrum 
is visiting libraries out in the state, helping with various local problems. 
Since the I. L. A. meeting, she has been in the southwestern part of the 
state. During the month of October, Miss Sexton has circulated 3,250 
volumes of our traveling library books. Our stenographer and I have 
been answering the mail, working on the Occurrent, helping arrange for 
the I. L. T. A. program; looking after the bills, and such like. During 
November we shall be compiling the statistics for the annual report of 
the Commission to the Governor. Most of the annual reports from the 
libraries have been received at this office; the others are yet to come; if 
they do not, some libraries will not, cannot, be included in the Commis- 
sion’s report. After this report is finished, I hope to get away from the 
office for some visits to libraries, especially to attend all the district meet- 
ings. 

A few days ago six members of the Muncie library board came to 
Indianapolis to present to the state tax board reasons why their rate 
should not be reduced below the figure to which they themselves had 
lowered it. I was invited to be present at this meeting. I make mention 
of it for a chance to say this: The board presented its case so well that, 
though it may be hard to figure out why it should affect me, I was proud 
of them. The judge, also, assured them that if they had employed the 
best attorney in the state to represent them he could not have stated their 
case so well as they did it. When I had a chance to say a few words, I 
said that I only wished that every library board in the state might be 
as well-informed regarding its library, and as zealous for its rights as a 
public service institution, as this board showed itself to be regarding the 
Muncie library. 

A point impressed upon us at this time should be helpful for all 
library boards to consider. If you want to build a branch building or 
make any other large and unusual expenditure, you would better indicate 
the same in your published budget and raise the needed funds by an 
increased tax rate rather than try to accumulate a fund by saving from 
your regular rate. A balance on hand at the end of the year may have 
been intended for some extra and highly deserving expenditure; but it 
furnishes the best argument we know for anyone or any few who want 
to urge that the library tax is too high. A good rate, like a good name, 
is easier to keep than to get back again. 


Cfittur LC. Curry 
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THE BIG DOME 


As we librarians at the state meeting 
strolled or sat beneath the big dome of the 
West Baden Springs Hotel, said to be the 
largest dome in the world, being 200 feet 
in diameter, a few of us, possibly many of 
us, thought of Gallileo and his observation 
of the swinging lamp in the cathedral of 
Pisa. We were glad to recall how that 
eighteen-year-old boy stood watching and 
thinking; how he placed his right index 
finger on his left wrist and counted his pulse 
beats as he watched the swinging lamp; 
how he became convinced that each swing, 
long or short, required the same time as 
every other swing; and how he used this 
discovery in constructing a pendulum clock 
by means of which, with the aid of the tele- 
scope which he invented, he began to time 
the movements of the planets. 

And we recalled the upsetting effects of 
Gallileo’s thinking on the conventional con- 
ceptions of the universe; how the conserva- 
tives threatened to punish him for declaring 


that the firmament was not just a big dome 
inlaid with star-jewels nor even a series of 
concentric spheres, but rather an infinitude 
of far-flung, fast-whirling planets, among 


which this earth is a tiny particle. He dis- 
covered and declared that the sun, that 
symbol of perfection, had spots on it, and 
that it revolved as did the other planets. 
Such heresy regarding the big dome was 
blasphemy in his day, and so he was im- 
prisoned as a dangerous man. 

These considerations led to our asking 
ourselves whether that much-quoted remark 
of Mr. William Lyon Phelps, that librarians 
are the most harmless people in the world, 
is true or not. And if true, is it a compli- 
ment or a denunciation? Gallileo, we know, 
was not considered harmless. Dr. Ralph 
Barton Perry, as we recall, argues in his 
Present philosophical tendencies, chapter 1, 
that Gallileo was not harmless, because the 
effect of his ideas was to give people doubt 
in place of faith; he says further that faith 
works and doubt hesitates or does nothing; 


1Scribner’s, July, ‘‘As I like it.” 


so faith, however ill-founded, has an advan- 
tage over doubt however rational. Without 
granting the correctness of Mr. Perry, let 
us add this remark from Emerson: “Be- 
ware when the great God lets loose a think- 
er on this planet. Then all things are at 
risk. It is as when a conflagration has 
broken out in a great city, and no man 
knows what is safe, or where it will end. 
There is not a piece of science but its flank 
may be turned tomorrow; there is not any 
literary reputation, not the so-called eternal 
names of fame, that may not be revised and 
condemned.” 

We librarians thought of these things, 
and we decided that we are not like Shy- 
lock’s necessary cat (neither are we mousy). 
There is too much general ignorance, too 
much intolerance, too much bigotry, and too 
much selfishness to warrant librarians’ be- 
ing harmless. We are willing for most 
people to think us so; but Mr. Phelps, we 
know, is aware of our power in promoting 
ideas, 

The divergent views here expressed of 
Mr. Perry and Mr. Phelps are probably ex- 
plained by the fact that the one is speaking 
of immediate and the other of remote ef- 
fects. As to the former, we hope we are 
wisely harmful; as to the latter, among the 
most harmless people on earth. With this 
interpretation, we accept Mr. Phelps’ char- 
acterization as a compliment and store it 
away with our memories of Gallileo and the 
big dome. 


BOOK AGENTS 


There are book agents and book agents. 
Some of the most considerate and congenial 
people we know devote their time and 
thought to the business of selling books. 
We have learned that their interests and 
our interests are not antagonistic but have 
much in common. They aid us and we aid 
them by exchanging ideas about the peo- 
ple’s book needs and interests as we re- 
spectively have seen them. Such men and 


2 Emerson’s essay entitled ‘‘Circles.”’ 
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women are well-read, well-bred, experi- 
enced, and public spirited citizens, and we 
are always glad to see them. 

We wish, as do they, that all who sell 
books were high-minded men and women; 
but since such is not the case in other call- 
ings, we need hardly expect it of the people 
engaged in this work. The best we can do 
is to make a distinction, giving honor to 
whom honor is due and denouncing the 
methods and manners of those who tend to 
dishonor their calling. 

As Lord Bacon has said, and as The 
Publishers’ Weekly has reiterated fifty-two 
times a year for many years, “I hold every 
man a debtor to his profession, from the 
which, as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit; so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves, by way of 
amends, to be a help and ornament there- 
unto.” And such as do otherwise deserve 
censure from those interested in the profes- 
sion. 

For this reason, though we regret the 
necessity, we urge librarians to join us in 
denouncing those few book agents who are 
now endeavoring to force a set of books in- 
to Indiana libraries, by securing first the 
approval of a number of the library trustees 
and bringing the pressure of these approv- 
als to bear against the good judgment of 
the librarian. To our knowledge, an ex- 
pensive edition of 28 volumes costing 
$270.00, has in this way been forced upon 
libraries that should have spent the people’s 
money for books more useful to the com- 
munity than such a set can be. In respect 
to their calling, let us show our disrespect 
for these brow-beating methods. 

The Public Library Commission considers 
it a part of its duty, and stands ever ready, 
to give his opinion of the value and desir- 
ability of any set being offered for sale to 
the libraries of this state. We shall be glad 
to- furnish prices to small libraries espe- 
cially. 
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The Union is undergoing a fearful strain; 
but it is a stout old ship, and has weath- 
ered many a hard blow, and “the stars in 
their courses,” aye, an invisible power, 
greater than the puny efforts of men, will 
fight for us. But we ourselves must not 
decline the burden of responsibility, nor take 
counsel of unworthy passions. Whatever 
duty urges us to do or to omit, must be 
done or omitted; and the recklessness with 
which our adversaries break the laws, or 
counsel their violation, should afford no ex- 
ample for us. Therefore, let us revere the 
Declaration of Independence; let us continue 
to obey the Constitution and the laws; let 
us keep step to the music of the Union. 
From “Lincoln’s Lost Speech.” 


The patriotism of the people has placed 
at the disposal of the government the large 
means demanded by the public exigencies. 
Much of the national loan has been taken 
by citizens of the industrial classes whose 
confidence in their country’s faith, and zeal 
for their country’s deliverance from present 
peril, have induced them to contribute to the 
support of the government the whole of 
their limited acquisitions. This fact im- 
poses peculiar obligations to economy in dis- 
bursement and energy in action. From the 
annual “Message to Congress,” December 
3, 1861. 


From the gallantry and fortitude of her 
citizens, under the auspices of Heaven, 
America has derived her independence. To 
their industry, and the natural advantages 
of the country, she is indebted for her pros- 
perous situation. From their virtue she 
may expect long to share the protection 
of a free and equal government, which their 
wisdom has established, and which experi- 
ence justifies, as admirably adapted to our 
social wants and individual felicity.— 
George Washington. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The courses at the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, to which auditors 
are admitted, will begin on Monday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1924, and are open to librarians of 
sufficient maturity and experience to profit 
by attending them. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to 
meet the needs of those who wish the stim- 
ulus of a period of study in order to im- 
prove the service which they can render to 
their libraries. 

There will be lectures on library admin- 
istration, methods, and sources of informa- 
tion for the business library, the history of 
the printed book, the bibliography of Amer- 
ican and European history and geography, 
and school library work. In this last men- 
tioned course, half of the semester will be 
devoted to selection of books for junior and 
senior high school libraries, and the other 
portion to administrative problems and 
methods of stimulating the voluntary read- 
ing of boys and girls. 

Further information may be secured by 
addressing the Supervisor of Advanced 
Courses, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“WEEK” CELEBRATIONS, 1923-1924 


Most librarians plan to take part in some 
of the “week” celebrations. The movements 
themselves are worthy and the libraries will 
gain by taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity to bring their service to the attention 
of new groups in the community. Some of 
the campaigns which offer valuable oppor- 
tunities to libraries are: 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 
11-17, 1923. 


National Association of Book Publishers, 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
N.Y. 

American Booksellers Association. 

American Library Association. 

Boy Scouts of America. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NO- 
VEMBER 18-23, 1923. 

National Education Association, J. W. 
Crabtree, Secy., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Legion. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. 

American Library Association. 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK, JANUARY 
17-23, 1924. 


National Thrift Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

With 48 co-operating organizations. 


NATIONAL DRAMA WEEK, JANUARY 
20-25, 1924. 
Drama League of America, 59 E. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK. 
Nat’l Assn. of Book Publishers, 334 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA WEEK. 


Better Homes in America, Information 
Bureau, 223 Spring Street, New York 
City. 


BOYS’ WEEK, APRIL 27-MAY 8, 1924. 
Rotary Clubs. 


NATIONAL GARDEN WEEK, APRIL 20- 
26, 1924. 


Garden Magazine, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


HEALTH WEEK. 


Common Service Committee, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Suggestions 


In all cases displays of books on the sub- 
ject are possible. These collections can be 
used in the library and local stores. The 


banks, furniture stores, flower shops, de- 
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partment stores, etc., will probably be will- 
ing to supply space. Window displays can 
often be effectively illustrated by appropri- 
ate pictures, objects or puppet figures in 
costume. 

Supplementing book displays are special 
lists of selected titles. These can frequent- 
ly be obtained from the National organiza- 
tions and from A. L. A. Headquarters. Dis- 
tribute them at meetings, schools, moving 
picture special performances, and mail to 
selected lists of prospective library patrons. 

Posters are very effective, both those ob- 
tained from the local committees and “home 
talent” in art classes, and high schools. Use 
them all over town, outside the library. 

Newspaper publicity is easy to obtain by 
supplying news stories to your local editor. 
The best way to get into the papers is to 
do something that will be news. 

Moving picture houses are often willing 
to use slides, which may be obtainable from 
the sponsoring organization, or can be made 
from photographs, posters or slogans. 

Meeting’s and lectures in the library with 
special speakers can be arranged with the 
aid of the local committee. These should be 
given plenty of advance publicity through 
the press and elsewhere. 

Special story hours for children can be 
made a feature of certain programs. 

Take advantage of any appropriate spe- 
cial “days” of the “week.” Easy publicity 
is possible in this way. 

Whatever your plans are for co-operating, 
it is important to begin long enough in ad- 
vance of each “week” in order to gather 
books and posters, and arrange for speakers 
and displays. 

The National organizations sponsoring 
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each campaign are eager to supply material 
and suggestions to all libraries interested. 
Courtesy of the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee. 


Wanted 


The Osgood Public Library would like to 
have the following numbers of the World’s 
Work, to complete their files for binding: 
November, 1914; December, 1914; August, 
1915; September, 1915; January, 1920; May, 
1921; January, 1922; November, 1922; Feb- 
ruary and August, 1923. 


“Let us read to weigh and to consider. In 
the times before us that promise or threaten 
deep political, economical, and social con- 
troversy, what we need to do is to induce 
our people to weigh and consider. A 
The thing that matters most, both for hap- 
piness and for duty, is that we should strive 
habitually to live with wise thoughts and 
right feelings. Literature helps us more 
than other studies to this most blessed com- 
panionship of wise thoughts and right feel- 
ings.” From John Morley’s “On the Study 
of Literature.” 


I do not mean to say we are bound to 
follow implicity in whatever our fathers did. 
To do so would be to discard all the lights 
of current experience—to reject all prog- 
ress, all improvement. What I do say Is 
that if we would supplant the opinions and 
policy of our fathers in any case, we should 
do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argu- 
ment so clear, that even their great au- 
thority, fairly considered and weighed, can- 
not stand. From the address at Cooper In- 
stitute. 
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GLAD TO NOTE 
In looking over the things in print that come to his desk, the editor is 


glad to note: 


The beautiful post card picture and the 
larger panel picture of the blossom of the 
tulip tree, the Indiana state flower. Ap- 
propriate explanations and quotations are 
printed thereon. If any librarian wishes 
these, they are obtainable at cost from Miss 
Elizabeth Rainey, 4th floor, State Savings 
and Trust Bldg., Indianapolis. 

That the Saturday Evening Post offers 
prizes on essays dealing with David Copper- 
field. See October 27 issue. 

That St. Nicholas, November, has an ar- 
ticle on “A world treasure house—The Li- 
brary of Congress.” 

That Good Housekeeping, October, has a 
good article on “Getting the boy to read.” 

“What children are reading today,” by 
Barton W. Currie, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
November, urging the need of censorship by 
clubs and associations. 


Also 


The Piper, a periodical devoted to books 
and their authors, issued monthly and free- 
ly, by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Book News, a monthly sheet on books and 
authors, sent free by The Macmillan Co. 

The Modern Library, a descriptive cata- 
log, Boni & Liveright, New York. 

Bretano’s Book Chat, Fall number, 
Bretano’s, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago. 

Gaylord’s Triangle from Syracuse, N. Y., 
with hints on mending and repairs. 

The new Tome Topics put out by the H. 
R. Hunting Co., Springfield, Mass. The 
first number contains an article by Henry R. 
Hunting entitled “Relation of paper to book- 
binding.” Tome Topics welcomes contribu- 
tions and suggestions from librarians. 

That Mr. Hunting has presented to the 
Commission an attractive sample of the 
Gem binder. 

The beautifully illustrated pamphlet, 
Macmillan books for boys and girls, obtain- 


able from the Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

The American nights entertainment, by 
Grant Overton, telling “all about” modern 
authors, put out by four publishing houses 
at nominal cost, 50c. Write Doran, Double- 
day, Scribners, or Appleton. 


Also 


The good book reviews appearing from 
time to time in the News-Times of South 
Bend, in the Public Library column. 

A good quotation in the Linton Citizen of 
September 17 on “The Library an Oppor- 
tunity.” 

A fine advertisement of Morrison-Reeves 
Library magazine list in The Palladium of 
August 15. 

That special library copy of the Cam- 
bridge City Tribune that came out last 
June, but is too good to go unmentioned 
even at this late date. 

The historical sketch of the Noblesville 
public library in the Times, September 27. 

Good publicity by lists and reviews in the 
Wabash Times-Star. 

That Elkhart librarians find Indiana li- 
braries, especially their own, given promi- 
nence in a book entitled County rural libra- 
ries just published in London, England. 

That delightful variation from the aver- 
age column of library notes, “Pickings,” in 
the Kokomo Tribune, Oct. 20. 

The Anderson Public Library’s leaflet en- 
titled “Books and movies, a list of moving 
pictures based on literature.” Also other 
good lists, including “Books written by 
Catholic authors, at the library.” 

North Vernon’s “Library Notes” in the 
Sun. 

The column by The Bookworm entitled 
“Among the book stacks,” in The Optimist, 
the student weekly of Bloomington High. 
School. 





Library 
Anderson 
Boonville 


Boonville 


Brookston 
Cambridge City 
Carlisle 
Carlisle 
Columbia City 
Columbia City 
Connersville 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Fairmount 
Fairmount 
Fowler-Benton County 
Library 


Frankfort 
Frankfort. 
Frankfort 
Frankfort 
Frankfort 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Huntingburg 


Kendallville 
Kendallville 
Kewanna 
Kokomo 
LaGrange 
Lebanon 


Lebanon 

Ligonier 
Logansport 
Logansport 
Martinsville H. S. 
Martinsville, H. 8S. 
North Vernon 
Osgood 

Oxford 

Pendleton 
Petersburg 
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LIBRARY GIFTS 

Gift 

150 vols. 

Fac simile of the Emancipation 
proclamation 

Muster roll of Lincoln’s company in 
Indian wars of 1832 

$4,000 

One of his paintings 

$15 and $50 from plays 

115 vol. new books 

17 vol. set, Catholic Encyclopedia 

20 vols. 

60 juvenile books 

130 vols. Standard fiction 

250 vols. non-fiction 

30 vols. French text 

A large Bible 

A roll top desk 


Several books on Indiana History 
and Indians 

$63.20 

$50.75 

$127.65 

$100.00 

Etching of Lincoln 

2v. magazines 

c. 50 vols. 

600 v. 


Nat’l Cyc. of American Biography 
Several vols. 

An 8v. history of Indiana 

7,000 law books 

Ridpath’s history, 10v. 

58v., history and literature 


14v. juveniles 


_ Electric light system 


75v. 

25v. 

$250 

65 bound vol. magazines 
Collection, Military badges 

Works of F. Marion Crawford in 30v. 
10v. Messages of Presidents 

Two old MSS. 

84v. 


Donor 
Mrs. Louise Whiteley 


Halsey M. Rhodes of Denver, Col. 


Halsey M. Rhodes of Denver, Col. 
Bequest from Mrs. Ruth French 
Randolph LaSalle Coates 

School children 

Mr. and Mrs. Akin of Davenport, Ia. 
Hon. John W. Eggeman and friends 
Mrs. Kate Clugston 

Adelphian Club 

Mrs. F. H. Hostetter 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Clifford 
Miss Alta Trimble 

Mrs. S. M. Latham 

Rev. J. J. Coleman 


Mr. Elmore Barce 

Purdue band 

Forum-Faculty Basket Ball teams 

Jefferson-Young American teams 

Local minstrels 

O. E. Brumbaugh 

Miss Pearl Oliver 

Baptist and Presbyterian churches 

Mrs. Nancy McMahan Jones and her 
daughters Elizabeth and Dorothy 

Mrs. C. O. Mercia 

A. H. Hayes 

Mrs. Nancy Barnet 

Mrs. Eleanor M. J. Moore 

Maria Kline 

Mrs. C. F. S. Neal and Miss Grace 
Neal 

Helen and Jean Ritchie 

Ruth P. Mier, deceased 

C. H. Wilson 

Miss Grace McConnell 

8S. C. Kivett, attorney 

J. H. Jones 

Wm. Castile, Hayden 

Mrs. G. G. Holman 


Mrs. A. A. New 
Harrison Scales 
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Gift 
100v. 
Memorial tablet 
40v 


Library 
Petersburg 
Shelbyville 
Terre Haute 
Van Buren 
Wabash 
Wabash 
Winchester 
West Lafayette 


3,000 v. 
ce. 30 v. fiction 
$500.00 


13v. Congressional Records 
100 v. ‘‘The Aloah Taylor Collection’ Miss Adelaide Steel Baylor 
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Donor 
W. H. Hart, Indianapolis 
Mary Mott Green Chapter, D. A. R. 
Mrs. Demas Deming 
Senator James E. Watson 


Miss Adelaide Steel Baylor 
Young ladies’ Book Club 
Bequest from Mrs. Ruth French 


FREE LIST 


The books here listed will be sent to li- 
braries in Indiana making requests for same 
and agreeing to return postage. 

Abbott. Christianity and social problems. 

Abbott. Women in industry. 2 cop. 

Addams. Democracy and social ethics. 

Addams. Newer ideals in peace. 

Albee. The gleam. 

Alden. The Prince of Peace. 

Allen. America’s awakening. 

Anderson. Country town. 

Archer. God and Mr. Wells. 

Artsybashev. War. 

Ashley. English economic history and theo- 
ry. Parts 1 and 2. 

Bagehot. English constitution. 

Baker. Following the color line. 

Baker. Spiritual unrest. 

Ballou. The new Eldorado. 

Barres. Faith of France. 

Bassett. Lost fruits of Waterloo. 

Bayliss. Rex Regum. 

Begbie. Twice born men. 

Bennett. Women and work. 

Beyer. American battleship in commission. 

Bigelow. Children of the nation. 

Bing. Country weekly. 

Black. Culture and restraint. 

Black. New world. 

Bloomfield. Vocational guidance of youth. 

Rosanquet. Standard of life. 

Bradford. Commission government in 
American cities. 

Bridge. The trust: its book. 

Brooke. Gospel of joy. 


Brooks. 
Brooks. 
Brooks. 
Brooks. 


Candle of the Lord. 

Christian Americanization. 

Influence of Jesus. 

Sermons. 

Brown. Development of thrift. 

Bruce. New city government. 

Bullard. Mobilizing America. 

C. Home thoughts. 

Cabot. Social work. 

Cabot. Social service and the art of heal- 
ing. 

Carman. Making of personality. 

Catlin. Hospital as a social agent. 

Chapin. Standard of living among work- 
men’s families. 

Chesterton. Appetite of tyranny. 

Clay. Sound investing. 2 cop. 

Codd. With Evans to the Pacific: a story 
of the battlefleet. 

Collyer. Talks to young men. 

Commons. Races and immigrants in Amer- 
ica. 

Compayre. Pestalozzi and elementary edu- 
cation. 

Conway. The crowd in peace and war. 

Conybeare. Life and epistles of the Apos- 
tle Paul. 

Cooley. Human nature and the social or- 
der. 

Coolidge. United States as a world power. 

Covert, C. C., and Ellsworth, C. E. Water- 
supply investigations in the Yukon- 
Tanana Region, Alaska. 

Crapsey. Rise of the working-class. 

Croly. Progressive democracy. 
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Croly. Promise of American life. 
Crothers. Meditations on votes for women. 
Davis. Street-land. 


Deacon. Disasters. 

Dealey. Development of the state. 

Dealey. Sociology. 

Dean. The worker and the state. 
DeLaunay. The world’s gold. 

Democracy in America. 2 


DeTocqueville. 
vols. 

Dewey. Democracy and education. 

Dickinson. Modern symposium. 

Dinsmore. New light on the old truth. 

Douglass. The little town. 

Eardley-Wilmot. Development of navies. 

Edwards. Popular amusements. 

Ely. The coming city. 

Ely. Monopolies and trusts. 

Ely. Outlines of economies. 

Epictetus. Discourses of Epictetus. 

Fairchild. Applied sociology. 2 cop. 

Fairchild. Greek immigration to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Farrar. Early days of Christianity. 

Fillebrown. Taxation. 

Fisher. Beginnings of Christianity. 

Fiske. American political ideas. 

Fiske. Destiny of man. 

Fiske. Idea of God. 

Fiske. Modern bank. 

Fletcher. New menticulture or the A-B-C 
of true living. 

Foerster. Marriage and the sex problem. 

Forbush. The boy problem. 

Forbush. Coming generation. 2 cop. 

Fosdick. European police systems. 

Foster. American diplomacy in the Orient. 

Foster. Life secrets. 

Fowler. Starting in life. 2 cop. 

Frothingham. Rise of the Republic of the 
United States. 

Galsworthy. A motley. 

Garner. Introduction to political science. 

Garrod. The religion of all good men. 

Geldart. Elements of English law. 

Gilbert. American cities. 

Gilman. Concerning children. 

Gilmore. John Sevier as a commonwealth 

. builder. 


‘Gladden. The labor question. 


Gladden. Who wrote the Bible? 

Goodnow. Principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Gordon. The Christ of today. 

Greenidge. Greek constitutional history. 

Guitteau. Government and politics of the 
United States. 

Guitteau. Preparing for citizenship. 

Gulick & Ayres. Medical inspection of 
schools. 

Gulick. Mind and work. 

Gulliver. Friendship of nations. 

Guyau. Education and heredity. 

Hagedorn. You are the hope of the world. 
2 cop. 

Hall. Christ and the human race. 

Hamilton. Dethronement of the city boss. 

Hammond. Woman’s part in the revolu- 
tion. 

Hapgood. Industry and progress. 

Harada. The faith of Japan. 

Harnack. What is Christianity? 

Harris. Practical banking. 

Harrison. Some silent teachers. 

Henderson. Cause and cure of crime. 

Hill. Americanism what it is. 

Hillis. David the poet and king. 

Hirst. Stock exchange. 

Hobson. Science of wealth. 

Hodder. A fight for the city. 

Hoffman. Race traits and tendencies of the 
American negro. 

Holland. Titcomb’s letters. 

Holmes. Conservation of the child. 

Hopkins. Power of womanhood. 

Howard. Story of a young man. 

Howe. The city the hope of democracy. 

Howe. Modern city and its problems. 

Hrbkova. Bridging the Atlantic. 

Huebner. Life insurance. 

Hughes. Conditions of progress in demo- 
cratic government. 

Hunter. Poverty. 

Hyde. God’s education of man. 

James. Applied city government. 

Jenks. Life questions of high school boys. 

Jones. Spiritual ascent of man. 

Jones. Theatre of ideas. 
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Jordan. Strength of being clean. 

Jordan. Unseen empire. 

Johnson. Games every boy and girl should 
know. 

Kales. Unpopular government in U. S. 

Kelley. Some ethical gains through legis- 
lation. 

Kemmerer. Postal savings. 

Kent. History of the Jewish people. 

Key. The century of the child. 

Kidd. Science of power. 

Laidler. Boycotts and the labor struggles. 

Lecky. Democracy and liberty. 

Lee. Play in education. 2 cop. 

Lee. We. 

Leland. Playground construction. 

Leland & Leland. Playground technique 
and playcraft. 

Lippmann. Stakes of diplomacy. 
Little Classics—Mystery. 
Little Masterpieces—The mind. 

Lowell. Public opinion. 

Mabie. Life of the spirit. 

Macdonald. North American idea. 

Macdonald. Socialist movement. 

Mach. What Germany wants. 2 cop. 

Maclaren. Cure of souls. 

McVey. Making of a town. 

Macy. Political parties in the U. S. 

Mangold. Problems of child welfare. 

Mantegazza. Physiognomy and expression. 

Marden. Secret of achievement. 

Marvin. History of European philosophy. 

Moll. Hypnotism. 

Moore. American congress. 

Morley. On compromise. 

Morse. Fear God in your own village. 

Myrick. Federal farm loan system. 

Nash. History of the higher criticism of 
the New Testament. 

Nearing. Anthracite. 

Nearing. Poverty and riches. 

Nearing. Reducing the cost of living. 

Nearing. Solution of the child labor prob- 
lem. 

Parsons. Choosing a vocation. 

Pater. Plato and Plantonism. 

Phelps. Story of Jesus Christ. 
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Pierson. Forward movements of last half 
century. 

Plehn. Government finance in the United 
States. 

Poincare. How France is governed. 

Ralph. An American with Lord Roberts. 

Ramsey. Church in the Roman Empire. 

Reeves. Care and education of crippled 
children in the U. S. 

Renan. Life of Jesus. 

Riis. Battle with the slum. 2 cop. 

Riis. Children of the poor. 

Riis. Neighbors. 

Roads. Rural Christendom. 

Robinson. Landscape gardening for play- 


grounds. 

People of action. 

Germany’s isolation. 

Fear God and take your own 


Rodrigues. 
Rohrbach. 
Roosevelt. 
part. 
Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt. 
Rose. 


The real Roosevelt. 

Strenuous life. 

Nationality of modern history. 

Rose. Origins of the war. 

Ross. Foundations of sociology. 2 cop. 

Rountree & Sherwell. Temperance prob- 
lem, 

Sangster. Winsome womanhood. 

Sardou. Patrie! 

Schwab. Succeeding with what you have. 
2 cop. 

Seitz. Training for the newspaper trade. 

Sellew. Railway maintenance engineering. 

Shaler. The citizen. 

Skelton. Socialism. 

Smith. Publicity and progress. 

Smith. Religion in the making. 

Soldan. The century and the school. 

Spencer. Social statics. Man vs. the state. 

Steiner. The broken wall. 

Steiner. Confession of a hyphenated Amer- 
ican. 

Steiner. 

Steiner. 
cop. 

Steinmetz. 
cop. 

Stelzle. 


Nationalizing America. 
On the trail of the immigrant. 2 


America and the new epoch. 2 


Letters from a working man. 
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Strong. Next great awakening. 

Stuermer. Two war years in Contsanti- 
nople. 

Sudermann. Fires of St. John. 

Sullivan. Markets for the people. 

Switzer. Letters of a self-made failure. 2 
cop. 

Tagore. Cycle of spring. 

Talbot. Americanization. 

Taussig. Tariff history of the U. S. 

Taylor. Man behind the bars. 

Taylor. Religion in social action. 

Tingfang. America through the spectacles 
of an Oriental diplomat. 

Tolstoi. Kingdom of God is within you. 

Tolstoi. My confession my religion. 

Trine. Every living creature. 

Upward. The new word. 

Valkenburgh. Selected articles on military 
training. 

Veiller. Housing reform. 2 cop. 

Vincent. Government in Switzerland. 

Wallace. Revolt of democracy. 

Waring. » Street-cleaning. 

Warner. American charities. 

Washington. 
gro. 


2 cop. 
Future of the American ne- 


Watson. Doctrines of grace. 

Wattles. Lanterns in Gethsemane. 

Weatherford. Negro life in the south. 

Weinstock. Jesus and the Jew. 

Wells. Social forces in England and Amer- 
ica. 

Wells. 

Wells. 

Wells. 


Theory and practice of taxation. 

What is coming? 

The world set free. 

Weyl. America world policies. 

Weyl. New democracy. 

Whitaker. (The) joke about housing. 

White. Old order changeth. 

Wilson. New freedom. 

Wines. Punishment and reformation. 

Wood. Government and the state. 

Woodburn. American republic. 

Woodruff. City government by commission. 

Wright. Industrial evolution of the U. S. 

Wright. Outlines of practical sociology. 

Wyman. Control of the market. 

Youtz. Enlarging conception of God. 

Zueblin. American municipal progress. 2 
cop. 

Zueblin. Decade of civic improvement. 


3 cop. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Akron reports increasing service to rural 


districts and to schools. The library has a 
new curio case that is being filled with local 
curios. 

Anderson used effective library exhibits 
at the local fair, August 27-September 1. 
Full privileges of the library have been 
granted to residents of Stonycreek Town- 
ship. Postmaster R. W. Walton offers to 
operate a station in the post office at Ches- 
terfield for use of all residents of Union 
Township. North Anderson is to be given 
full use of the Public Library. 

Boonville Public Library gave a concert 
last year and raised $350. This year, Oc- 
tober 28, the plan is to be tried again, two 
performances being given. 


Columbus reports progress in her county 
library work. Stations are being estab- 
lished by Miss Lenora Bonham and Miss 
Gladys Walker. 


Connersville says her levy was protested 
and reduced from 5 cents to 4 cents. The 
library has been redecorated recently. 


Crawfordsville, with new furniture, im- 
proved lighting system, revised catalog, 
many new books, and outside new shrubbery 
and resodded lawn, naturally feels proud of 
herself. 


Elwood made a new beginning Sept. 25th, 
when the library, redecorated and repaired 
throughout, was reopened, with Miss Ber- 
tram French as the new librarian. The li- 
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brary board and the librarian are enlarging 
their field of service. 

Evansville has an 8 cent levy, an increase 
over last year’s rate because of the $50,000 
bond issue for purchasing the old Journal 
building as a location for the central library. 

In its list of local authors, Evansville 
names Theodore Dreiser, Annie Fellows 
Johnston, Cale Young Rice, Edward White, 
and others. 


Fort Wayne has arranged monthly lecture 
programs for staff and friends of the li- 
brary, to run through April. 

Gary Public Library board is having diffi- 
culty in getting the County Auditor to place 
their rate, 5.5 cents, on the tax duplicate. 
He states that the seal of the library (!) 
should have been used on the certification 
made by the board to the auditor. 

Gas City has a motor truck used to de- 
liver books twice a week to four hundred 
families, six schools, and the county infirma- 
ry. The librarian, Miss Dorothy Eisenhart, 
has told the story in the September number 
of Farm and Fireside. 


Indianapolis Public Library succeeded in 
getting a levy of five cents. 

Kokomo rejoices in being spick and span 
after ten days devoted to decorating and 
general improvements. A library of 7,000 
law books has been donated as a memorial 
to its former owner, the late Johh E. Moore. 

Lawrenceburg library, also, has been re- 
decorated recently. 

Logansport, for the third time, has had a 
booth at the annual county fair to advertise 
the library service to the people of the coun- 
ty. Five thousand tags, and many book 
lists and book marks, were distributed. 

Martinsville librarians announce that they 
handle 61,704 pounds, or more than 30 tons, 
of boeks.each month. The distance these 
tons are carried, the number on the staff, 
and the hours, should be given to make this 
measurement of service complete. 

Two new stacks have been installed and 
about 100 reference books donated to the li- 
brary. 


Montpelier Public Library has just been 
redecorated. 


Muncie Law Library is rounded out by 
the recent purchase of 1,000 good law books 
at a cost of $2,357.25. 

The public library is taking its books and 
service to the schools of the city. A rare 
collection of old coins, the loan of James F. 
McClung of Indianapolis, has been an at- 
traction at the library. 

New Haven, Allen County, is providing a 
site for a building to be erected as a branch 
of the county library. 

Noblesville is exhibiting old books and old 
photographs loaned by local people. 


North Vernon news items show that Mrs. 
Caldwell, county librarian, is keeping the li- 
brary before the people by her publicity and 
by her numerous visits to schools and libra- 
ry stations in all parts of Jennings County. 


Odon Public Library is now installed in 
the new library building at the corner of 
Spring and Walnut Streets. This building 
was purchased outright, renovated, redeco- 
rated, and the board invites the public to 
make increased use of the improved means 
of library service. 

Petersburg, a new library, has secured an 
eight cent levy. 

Portland, Ind., Oct. 12.—‘“The case of 
Johnson vs. The Union literary association 
to recover property and money given the 
institute by a relative of the plaintiff years 
ago... set for Nov. 10, ... prom- 
ises to attract unusual attention, as it will 
recall historical events of interest during 
slavery days.” A building and $10,000 were 
never disposed of when the institute ceased 
to function. 

Richmond and Wayne County teachers 
gave place on their program to an address 
by Miss Della F. Northey on the Use and 
Appreciation of Books. 

Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt has placed at the 
service of her Morrisson-Reeves Library pa- 
trons 6,000 pictures which she has collected, 
mounted, classified, and indexed during the 
past seven years. 

























































Seymour is the headquarters for “a prac- 
tical demonstration of the county unit libra- 
ry plan, said to be the first of its kind in 
the United States.” The Public Library 
Commission of Indiana is co-operating with 
the board of trustees of Seymour Public Li- 
brary and the school authorities of Jackson 
‘ County to show how a county library can 
serve the schools and rural communities. 
It is hoped that this demonstration will re- 
sult in the establishment of a locally-sup- 
ported county library. 

Terre Haute librarians closed up the li- 
brary except the children’s department, and 
went en masse to the I. L. A. at West Ba- 
den, thus giving their library and their city 
more library service through advertising 
and renewed incentive than they could pos- 
sibly have given by remaining at home. 
While they were away, the editor of the 


PERSONALS 


Miss Gertrude Barth resigned her position 
as librarian of the South Side Branch Li- 
brary, to be married October 15th. 

Miss Susannah Bailor resigned the libra- 
rianship at Atlanta to attend Northwestern 
University. She is succeeded by Mrs. Emma 
Davis. 

Miss Katherine Chipman of Anderson had 
a fall that injured her seriously. 

Miss Kate Dinsmore, Indianapolis, was 
elected Vice-President of the I. L. A. at 
West Baden. 

Mr. M. U. Demarest, president of the 
board at Elkhart, was reported seriously ill 
in September. 

Miss Anna Fitch resigned her position on 
the staff at Warsaw. 

Miss Lois Gross has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the Gary staff to at- 
tend Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Miss Maude Harmon was made librarian 
at Frankfort upon the resignation of Miss 
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Post published a fine article pointing out 
needed library improvements. The work of 
putting in a mezzanine floor was done dur- 
ing the week-end. Terre Haute asks to 
have the I. L. A. as its guest next year. 


West Lafayette reports new shelves and a 
new heating plant. 


Williamsport. Thirty junior borrowers 
gave a play, “Friends in Bookland,” for no 
other purpose than to interest the public in 
the importance of good books for children. 


Worthington Public Library secured thir- 
ty-two pictures by twenty-four artists to ex- 
hibit to the public for one week. The Her- 
ron Art Institute of Indianapolis made the 
loan. 

A building has been secured at the corner 
of Walnut and Spring Streets as the new 
location of the library. 


Olive Brumbaugh. Miss Lois Carter and 
Miss Helen Cripe, first and second assist- 
ants, left to attend Purdue University, and 
are succeeded by Miss Flossie Irwin and 
Miss Mary Hendricks. 


Mrs. C. B. LaGrange has been chosen as 
librarian at Franklin. 


Miss Virginia Lockwood received a leave 
of absence from the Muncie Public Library 
to return to the Indiana University. Mrs. 
Homer Mock takes her place till next sum- 
mer. - 


Hon. William F. McNagny, for forty-eight 
years a member of the Whitley County Bar, 
and for many years a staunch and generous , 
member of the library board at Cambsidee / 
City, ceased on August 24 to exert a per- 
sonal influence, among his fellowmen, but 
he is remembered with honor as one of those 
immortal spirits mentioned by George Eliot 
in “The Choir Invisible,” 








who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; 

In pulses stirred to generosity 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 


Miss Mabel McColgin resigned from the 
staff of the Public Library Commission to 
become librarian of Huntington College Li- 
brary. 

Miss Corinne Metz, Fort Wayne, was 
elected secretary of the I. L. A. at West 
Baden. 

Miss Lola Nolte, librarian of the Alex- 
andrian Free Public Library, Mount Vernon, 
was invited to Lakehurst, N. J., as a special 
guest to witness the launching of ZR-1, the 
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mammoth airship designed by her brother- 
in-law, Commandant R. O. Weyerbacher. 

Miss Rachel Ogle was re-elected treasurer 
of the I. L. A. 

Miss Orpha Maude Peters of Gary was 
elected president of the I. L. A. 

Miss Effie Roberts, for ten years libra- 


rian at Waxsew, died at her home Septem-|./, 4 


ber 1st. A memorial tribute was expressed 
at the recent conference of the I. L. A. 

Miss Bessie Rose has been employed to 
assist Miss Bertram French and Miss Lois 
Henze in the Elwood Public Library. 

Miss Mary Snyder, librarian at Michigan 
City, has tendered her resignation to take 
effect Nov. 1. She has accepted a position 
on the staff of the Monmouth County Li- 
brary, in New Jersey. ; 

Miss Evelyn Watkins, formerly on the Lo- 
gansport staff, has become assistant libra- 
rian at Mason City, Iowa. 








